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ABSTRACT 

Interest in the American Indian in West Germany is 
high. Romantic notions, derived from the novels o£ 19th century 
German writer Karl Nay and American westerns shown on German 
television, combined with a subtle an ti -American ism might be 
responsible for the American Indian Movement (AIM) support groups 
that have been forming among students and bringing American Indian 
issues ineo the arena of world affairs. While this enthusiasm for AIM 
among students has not generally been shared by academicians, recent 
scholarly interdisciplinary research in American Indian Studies has 
been conducted by anthropologists associated with the Center for 
North American Studies (ZENAF) at the University of Frankfurt. The 
topic of ethnic identity and cultural resistance has produced several 
case studies on cultural change and has stimulated an evaluation of 
fiction written by Native Americans in the context of a struggle for 
ethnic identity. The scholarly evaluation of AIM in the context of 
the long history of Indian resistance has also begun. Citations for 
26 ZENAF publications on American Indian Studies (most written in 
German) are provided. (NEC) 
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Auihor'i now T)\U «*wiy wb* writu« yth\U I w«» « Falbri|hi Scholar in 
W#*l Oatm^ny 19ft5/06» I wWt U) expn^M my thank* 10 B»m4 P^ycf ami P«i«r 
Dolt for maktnf AvallabU to m# *om# of ihe Cf man vi^k an AmtricAn Indian 
Siudiea Hhlch U oomm«ntUHl on h^r^, 

Imete^l in thd American TndUn In West Gfrrmany hlghi nnd tha 
book itorei r^^pond to the demand by meikmg dvailable a great variety of 
popular UterAtujre» oipeolally In the form of txanftlatloni of Anglo-American 
publications* The fmages which Germans seem to h^kva of the American 
Indian are probably derived from the novels of the 19th Century \vriter 
Kwl May (1842*-1912)|Who had never set foot on American soil and who 
produced most of his tvorks while serving several prison sentences for grand 
lATceny. His advi^nture stories portray*ed noble aavego Images set In a worid 
of good and evil» and continue to provide one of the greatest sources which 
contribute to the bterest In Native Americans in Gemrany today. 

These romantic notions, reinforced perhaps by the American Westerns 
shown on Germ m television and combined with a subtle antI*Americanbm 
might be responsible for the great amount of attention that Pan-^Indianlsm 
seems to have received In West Germany. Especially those bdlvlduats who 
regard the American Indian bsue as a show caae of the failure of American 
''imperialism. Underttandably, to many Germans Pan-Indlanlim seems 
to be synonymous with AIM since media coverage of the 1972 Trail of 
Broken Treaties and the 1973 occupation of Wounded Knee apparently left 
the impression that Indians %vere united In their support for AIM. This 
idea was probably strengthened by appearances in Germany as well as 
other European countries by such AIM spokesmen as Clyde Bellecourt and 
by other AIM activities directed specLTically to International publicity and 
the creation of outside pressure against the American government, such as 
appearances before the UN in Switzerland. As n result: 

For many, tba AIM ^^Warrior" pertonlfl^a all livifig lodlani • • • a prim* 
itivif tic aymlxd of rrsinUnce af atnu the nyMm^ In this caM U*S. capluUiro. 
Images of Gerontmo aj^d Sluing Dull \mt potted up alongilde %Wih Ch« Cue* 
vara and the AIM **Wani<»r'*b«cama their immedUia rtlncamaUoo. (Pe>er« Ui 
pre». ) 

As early as 1975, an AIM repr^ntative ofHce was established in West 
Berlin, and soon after AIM support groups could be found in many paru of 
Germany and other German-spealcing countries. Among the more persistent 
of such support groups are the Gesellschaft fUr Bedrohte VSlker (Society 
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AIM ^upfmrt gfp^p$ 



brt>u$ht Arrmic^n 
tndUn U^u^ Into 
ih^ MT^nM of world 



for Enilnfigitml VmpU§) \\w Int^rmthn^l CwmUm for ihp Imikm 
ofth0 Am^rkM [\^\mm\n^\m).T\wm l^% olh«?r ^m^illW gfoap^i puti* 

ilUtrlbut^i) prirrmrlly »mong G^rmm \w\\pn\\y ^uidantii ^vha iq ^iip^. 
^lally ^%\\\hM m lo ihe pi^mlititnt ihrmm xt^iWxhm of romJiniie n^|. 

ur^UVm In rf^g^rt! to fndi^nii cqlorfil by nn und«?rtyine ^fM^Am^rk^nUm, 
^hkh h«» a ftolld tredltlon Mnee lh<» V{i?tn»m W«r i^r^, 

n^li enihyKbum (or AIM smcing ntud«»nti, tifmiiv^r, mi h^rn 
dlmffK] by iie«d^mJdan»» iiidi §i eiilturdi fintbro|KdoyUu, %^ho has^ cbo* 
ffcen thf! «udy of Amerie^n Indtun^ iheJr i^ibnof r^phk or ftrcbft^ologkal 
ppecUlty. Limiting their to eonwntlorisl »otbropQloglc»| toplen ({j^nt^r- 
ally tBiHnologyl, mos| O^rmnn m^^^^mh\nm Imvi? rf m«in#d §loa( In regard 
to th^ wtlcom^ inftl th»l \m% b^n tpr^sd for AIM. C^ri^^iicmly, ii \%u 
b^n advocdtdl by «t l^aul ono aeidefmielain ftnthrof>ol0giil Ikmd Peytr, 
that Mfloui academla cK)n»idmtion of the iubj^ct it &or«ly ne#di?d brcaiu^e 
avoiding a aeholarly eonfrootatloo of i\\o %\ihl^i will promote lh« rnyrtiflcta- 
tion of AIM lo Gf^rmaoy r*w further. 

P§ytf hti att^mpt^ to ckar yp mm^ of thi! mi^oaneeptloni prtvalt^ni 
In Gerroany aummndbg Indian aetlvitm. Fimt, hit point* out thai Pm* 
Indian itratisgiea for ri&$litiinc4S ar<r much older than xhn AmeHran Indian 
Conferenoa held in Qticago in 1961; neverthelf^M* many worki read in 
G^tm^^ny regard thai ^vtnl as the birth of Pan^Indisinlaini. Among »uth older 
atr«tegiei» Peyer Uita the &>eltiy of Amerlean Indians, %vhich promoted 
civil right! from 1911 to 1920 and tha National Congre»$ ol American 
Indiana whicli waa founded in 19-I4. He poinU out the participation in 
political AcUvitiei, auch a» the Trail of Broken Treaties, of several other 
key organbuitlona auch at the National Indian Brotherhood, the Native 
Americiin Rlghta Fund, the National Indian Youth Coimcll and the iVational 
Council on Indian Work, howevttr, Payer does admit the effectivene^i of 
AIM In e$tablithing connection! abroad and in bringing Indian l%%\itt% into 
world affaln. Second, Pe>er explain! that AIM cannot mak« the claim 
of repres«ntbg all Indiana fbc© b mmn areai of the United Suie* the 
organization haa not been able to get off the irroiind. Third. AIM membew, 
claimt Peyer, come from many different Indian communittei — both urban 
and rwal— with varioiu d^reea of acculturaiion^ but all are aocialtred into 
a PlatDflKletived model fomslng on the Sioux Sun Dance. K% a result, 
other factlona among the Sioux have dliw>daied them»eK^ from the AIM* 
dominated Sun Dance and have aiarted alternative annual evenu. Finally, 
Payer emphaalxes that ftnt conceived aa a mo^'eroent^ AIM has become 
identified with certain pemonalities often cited by the media in order to 
aatiaf y the Euro*American need for the pen»cniftcation of historical proceak$e! 
with mythical le^Bider!. 

Peyer la one of aevwal anthropologiit^ attached tn tht Zstntnim fUr 
NordMnmrikM Fonthung (ZENAFI (Cert er for North American Studiti). 
Though the focua of ZENAF Is not necef^^ril} on Indians, n group of ichol* 
ara haa cooperated in producing lnterdi»ciplinar\» research on Indian liter- 
ature, art, education, bnd and %irater rights, cultural identity and cultiu^al 
reftislanoe. The latt two topics huvt been the i^ubject of a project financed 
by the VolkiH^ifen Foundation from 1980 ualil 1984 eoiitlcd **Acctdtuxation 
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MtaoHU^i u! North Am^frki.'' VnHoui ^^pmi of ih^ pmlp^i At^ ffp(mm\ \n 
d#ttrmln» Ib^ p«Utrai a( Intll»n efforts to prf>0r\« ruliuriil liviiqi^amy untl 

fortdl atliptmlon to Eiir©«Amtric#n dvUljt^ttan ih«^ftfor«, ft «^g4ijv# 
(ftctor In th# cultural Utvtlopmtnt af tht OgUU. During ft^wr<il p^rimh of 
fteld wrk in South Oftkotn, Boli obierv^ thiit p^pU in Vim Hldg^ ^^tm 
10 b# fJ^Ub^rat^ly ibi^l#eiuig thc>^ mp^u of Angia*Amfidf an ^ulturi* nhkh 
th^y p#rc€h^ to t)§ of t>€ntfit lo ihtmialviti, An ^n^mpk of ih«i promn^i «e» 
cording to Boki 1* thi inortdilng Indian eonirol o tr thflr own ^ucitlan»l 
iyitemtit Whi^ri^ttii formitl inluaiUon ytM onc« u*«h1 by Whlt<!> to ftU^ndlt? the 
Oglftlft from their trft4ltlonftl cultur^t it ii mvf u^d by fndl^na^ thcm^lw* 
0A A vthidd for th§ itrtnKthirnlnf and rtvival of iuch vdluei, Ai « iIioh^^ai^ 
of tuch inUlAtli^^i BoU polnu out thu tttiiblUhmtnt of tht Ogtmb Lakau 
Colltfu, whkh in its currimlum tritt to tf#niinit bfeuItursUim ^ind ^*hleh 
§wmi to enjoy the iupport of oil rwervntJoa factioni* Anvonif othtr htion 
ihm appfur to he itrtngtbenlnf iht continuity of tradltionii) villus* w« kin* 
fthlp ntroalty, iho Pow Wow, th« Giv^-wny, ftnd th« rirvlval of th$ Sun 
Danc^, aecordtnf lo Bolm. Tho coniinuity' of ihm valm^i^ dl^ impU^^i lo BoU 
nn tlhnlc boundary %«hich make$ po&tible not only f u^htr dtv^lopm^nii in 
trftdiiionat cultun^ but at»o ndaptatloni to ntod^m reaiiii^f. 

Other re^Mth activttiei In lh« ZENAF project ha%i> conti«^nlrdtiHl qn 
Indian lit4?ratijtf« for an analyiisi of ethnic identity. For e^ampU?, Pcy^r* 
tlnc« the publication of hit dii»enaiion (19791 on ficiion and anthropol- 
<^iy In tht Native American mvtU bat oontlnueU to trae^ Uie d^dopm*^m 
and n^piion of Indianmuthored fiction. Hi* focuii^ hai been on ih^ tqU 
of Hyeme>t>h$tji Storm*a Sm?n ArrmvM In Nttti\ie American tit^raturi^ and 
the contro\i!r$y aumnmdbg that %vork* Peyer malntalnt that ficiion can 
be a tefttlmate aource for ethnographic data since wHten i^uch m Grin* 
nell, LaFargOi and Radin have extentively relied on ethnography for ih^ir 
%vork9. However, fiction b its freedom to di*fine poiiible rraliUeft Peyer 
poinl» out, c^n be selective about the type and quantity of #uch data* For 
that rtaion, Peyer claimf » anUiropoIogy hat largely mltundmtoml StorroV 
novel. By exceiiively acrutinixlng ethnographic detaili, according to Peyer, 
critics f uch m the Cheyenne expert John IVlocm havi^ failed to recognise 
the work for what it really is, namely fiction. Peyer interpret* the problem 
in misunderstanding Set^n /(rrmt^i in terms of an autltor tryinf to shotten 
the gap between tradition and a contemporary art form. As far m Pe>ier is 
concerned* Storm^a motivation was not to diidose or modify the my^terin 
of the Cheytnne; instead^ he merely took some elements from Uif^ Plaini cul*^ 
tural tradition and rewt>rked them Into a contemporary statement on pesce 
and brotherhood. Pey«r supports his perspectivie %%^tth quotes from such v%eU 
known Indian spokesmen as Vine Oeloria: 
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urt? milking uwj tif itv** Ini^Ni wiil umi (**ff«* m^4\U hi wttcff 

HI ihd Unlv^liy a^f Frankfurt. 'Hii** lupk i$t e|hnl«! iil«fmiiy iintl rujiu/nl 
rmhlMnm Hsi* pr<itlae^4 ^v^rs*! ea^ii *iutlli?* on rultufat change* &ia4 ha* 

wnt^Mi af «i #mi£4l« /or riHnfe^ y^niliy. An lnNri»*ttn^ Um U ih^ t^U 
(or « frtnilnrly ^v^lutttkH* *4 AIM in ih«* mmt»*it i4 ih^ l^^ng «! ImlUn 

flcdt, Vh^, -D{«» UW« i^^l ttrr IJt#ri tiai/ Udfr»»& t^^^^. 

l*<^^*f, *'UI* 4H<^ '|fi^ii{^d|^«»'i A Cm^ in (Jeffn<a? Ift4»ji« iin 

oi^lAf £Umk Id^Uty »«4 Cultii^ $«>l|.D*i*fw4»*ii^ ^mm^ Ntilv* tV*pW 
F<ypf» &#m4« 1979. /I|«mf^fc«ti Swm « Afrtm^\ Fimm 4i*4 ^l«f ^fv»f^«^l<^Je%'/^^ 
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